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’32 Ford coupe has more 
wheels than if can use. 


feels liplemly 


posed wheels. Cycle type fenders didn’t appeal 
to him so he, at last, dug up some original 
*32 sedan fenders. When he pulled chem from 


the bottom of a scrap pile, Lou found that 
he had gotten ahold a matched pair of 
front fenders with spare tire wells in them. 
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anything else. Imagine Ae eupcies whan 
proprietor of the parts department calmly | 
t one forth with the original shipping ¥ 
tags from it. ' 
With the fenders and running boards in- 
stalled Lou inserted a pair of 500 x 16 tires 











tuate the appearance of the white side walls. 
Lou originally purchased his car about four 
years ago, right after someone had tried to 
chop the top. A good deal of work was neces- 
sary on Lou’s part to correct the butchered 
el he eventually succeeded in making it 
right. To give the car a “dago” look, 
Lou installed a 3” drop axle and this; 
together with the smaller front tires, gives the 
car a decided down hill look. 
Being economy minded, he decided against 
a lot of chromé so he has painted the running 


gear and other odds and ends a bright red 
which contrasts nicely with the medium blue 
paint job on the body. 
The interior soceaetng was done by 
pleated 


Montrose Trim Shop. It is and rolled 
leatherette in harmonizing shades of light 
blue and antique white. 

The instrument panel has a full complement 
of Stewart Warner instruments including 
amps gauge, fuel gauge, speedometer, tem- 
perature gauge and oil pressure gauge. A 
series of eight toggle switches in po center 
of the dash panel operate such electrical items 
as the radio, headlights, domelight, ignition 
and starter. 

The engine has also received its share of 
reworking. The block is from a °36 Ford, an 
old “twenty one studder.” It is bored .08 over 
stock which gives the engine an approximate 
displacement of 235 cubic inches. The mani- 
fold is by Navarro while Belond supplied the 
headers. The % cam was ground by Clay 
Smith and the ignition is by Burke. The 
engine was built quite a few years ago and 
is considered small by today’s standards but 
with the stock °32 transmission and the 3.78 
rear end ratio the coupe has plenty of snap. 

Another, bigger engine is in the works right 
now. Lou is the manager of an auto parts 
store that specializes in ine rebuilding so 
it won’t be long until the little bomb has a 
bigger and better mill under its shiny bonnet. 
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Convertible is painted white lacquer. Bumper 
is “49 Merc with toillights set into guvords. 
Corners of deck lid have been rounded and the 
rear fenders have been molded onto the body. 


Stock Mercury Bumper was too wide for car so 
it was narrowed and the fenders were undercut. 
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First pulse jet powered car 
wasrun over six years ago! 


By Spencer Murray 
Phetes by Acme and Les Angeles Daily News 


ee Se Se tet te Sete 
lornia have seen, in past years, man- 
ners of cars propelled by i 





Speed of the galloping stove pipe is one 
large question mark. Conceivably it could 
reach 500 miles an hour — if a chassis could 
be built that wouldn't disintegrate under 
such speed. 

Also, there is a little problem of keeping 
it on the ground at that speed. The darn 
thing might just take off like a rocket. 

In its preliminary spin, Bob Yeakel, one 
of its designers, kept the jet buggy well 
under wraps. 

Once the chocks were removed from under 
its wheels, the fuming chassis rolled over the 
course at 35 mph without advancing the 
throttle one little bit. 

‘All we tried to establish was if the thing 
would run,’ said Yeakel. “We'll not try to 
exceed 200 mph with the experimental job 
we have now. 


‘For higher speeds, we'll need a longer 
ROD AND CUSTOM, June, 1953 
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Martian, jet-pewered “rail job" 


Looking like a roadable flying soucer with outer skin removed and piloted by an asbestos-clod 
ecross California dry lake in the dead of night. Roar of 


jet blast was deafening and flickering bivish fame extended six feet behind exhaust ivbe. Experi- 
mental run was made six years ago. Photograph was taken from the author's convertible during 


second of the jet car's two runs on January 4th, ‘47. 


wheelbase, a rudder sm racing tires and 
elevator trim tabs to keep tho thing § from 
flying. 

‘Then we can really open it up.’ 

Power unit is a simple 15 foot tube with 
only two moving parts. These are in the in- 
take valve at the head. Propane is fed 
into the tube until the tube is well warmed, 
then propane fuel is used. 

The tube slowly turned a cherry red, and 
spewed a bluish flame into the cold night 
air. In fact, the tube grew so hot that 
Yeakel, the test driver, was slightly burned 
despite the fact he wore a fifteen pound 
asbestos suit. 

Thrust developed by the unit is about 250 
pounds. An eutsanctille develops only fifteen 
pounds thrust at a speed of 100 mph, so 
theoretically the buggy can generate about 
500 horsepower in its present form. 
a of the jet engine etd 
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intrigues the builders of the car — Yeakel, 
Gale Kelly, Bob Spaid, Jim Vickers and Paul 
Bennett, all from the Los Angeles area. 

Yeakel, Spaid, Vickers and Bennett were 
in the same Navy corps outfit during the war, 
and the latter three have been tinkering with 
automobiles since they were old enough to let 
air out of tires. 

Yeakel believes the engine has a greater 
potential use in boats than automobiles. 

At present, fuel consumption is high, but 
propane gas costs only 3.5 cents a gallon, 
if used in marine engines. If used on the 
highway, taxes boost the cost to 14 cents.” 

A few months ago there appeared in news- 
papers across the country a story concerning 


Jet unit is fifteen feet long. Note that seat 
is placed over left frame rail to prevent op- 
erator from being burned. This c'd not help. 











iprocating en- 
gine powered vehicles driving » oe their 
wheels. The jet car does not qualify under 
these regulations. 

One of the articles even went so far as to 
= that this car ae a as ‘.~ 

jet prope! aut ile in 
void We know, however, that this is far 
from the truth. The article reprinted above 
answers that. There is a story behind the 
story, though, and it goes something like this: 

We originally came across this unusual 
automobile quite accident. It was an ex- 
ceptionally warm day for that time of year, 
even for Southern California. We had re- 
moved the Carson top from our "41 Chevy 
convertible and were driving around enjoy- 
ing the sunshine. We happened to notice a 
car pulling what we thought was a rather 
unusual ing four wheel trailer. Closer 
inspection showed, though, that what we 
were staring at was no trailer. It was an 
automobile! Being curious when it comes 
to things automotive we followed the caravan 
that accompanied the car until they stopped 
for gasoline at a station that marks the be- 
ginning of a mountainous road leading to the 

ry lake country. 

Questioning one of the members of the 
party we were able to discover that the car 
was being taken to a spot where it could be 

iven its first actual test run. We could not 

rmine the whereabouts of the proposed 
testing location so we took it upon ourselves 
to trail the caravan until it reached its des- 
tination. 

Several hours later the group of cars 
turned off the main highway and bumped 
across a secondary road that seemingly led 
nowhere. Within a few miles, the lead car 
turned once again and began following 
nothing more than faint wagon tracks. An- 
other mile or so of this and the caravan 
poe to a stop at the southern end of a 
arge, dry prehistoric lake bed. 

Several other curious onlookers had at- 
tempted to follow the weird looking vehicle 
as it was towed to this desert location, but 
they had turned back one by one as the dis- 
tance from their homes became too great. 
Therefore, we were the only ones outside of 
the official party that stood there on that 
barren. windswept desert wasteland waiting 
for something to happen. Since our curiosity 
had brought us so far, the group finally 
accepted us as one of them and we were let 
in on the whole secret. 





_ The car turned out to be an patna, 
jet p led less car. One of the build- 
ers, Yeakel, had towed the machine be- 
hind his own car and he, in turn, had been 
followed by a pick up truck that carried a 
large supply of tools and a drum of fuel. 
Making up the rest of the party were the 
other four co-designers of the car and several 
members of the press, one of their cars being 
a newsreel truck whose crew had been as- 
signed to cover the project: 

By the time all was in readiness it had 
grown Sag = late in the day and before the 
car made its first run, the camera truck had 
to turn back toward Los Angeles since ni 
time movie photography required a good 
more equipment than they carried. Several 

er mem) of the party had also re- 
turned home so when the engine was finally 
started, after a great amount of trouble and 

i there remained 


time-consuming 
only twelve or fourteen people to witness the 
historic event. 

With an earsplitting blast that echoed for 
miles across the a tongue of flame 
licked out for fifteen or twenty feet behind 
the car. The blast changed to a steady roar 
and the tailpipe of the engine began to glow 
from the tremendous heat generated. Clad in 
an asbestos suit, co-designer Yeakel climbed 
aboard the pulsating monster and gradually 
rolled off into the distance. Before the car 
had gone any great distance the engine sud- 
denly stopped, the roar continued to echo 
from the mountains for an instant then 
ceased altogether, and all that could be seen 
was the distant glow of the red hot jet tube. 
The sudden stop was not pre-arranged so, 
as the observers stood still wondering what 
to do, we jumped into our Chevy and took 
off in the direction of the jet car. 

Our headlights soon picked out Bob 
Yeakel, still in his white fire resistant suit, 
standing near the car rubbing his legs. Even 
with the protective suit covering him, Bob's 
legs had n burned by the heat. 

We pushed the hapless driver and his car 
back to the waiting group of people and 
talk immediately began as to whether to aban- 
don the project or to make another run. 
Although it was now quite late at night, it 
was decided that one more run would be 
attempted and an approximation of the speed 
made. 

Since our topless car made an ideal van- 
tage point from which to protograph the car 
while in motion, one of the news photog- 
raphers climbed aboard and directed us to 
stay abreast of the car during the run and 
to keep a close watch on the speedometer. 

It should be emphasized here that no 
trials for top speed were attempted. The car 
and engine were entirely experimental and 
for high speed runs another vehicle was to 
be constructed. 
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The same blasting sound soon roared out 
and we all put our fingers in our ears to ease 
the pain. Yeakel again got on the car, this 
time sitting “side saddle” to keep his legs as 
far as possible from the engine. He indi- 
cated that the throttle was to be opened only 
enough to keep the car in motion. The neces- 
sary thrust to overcome inertia was reached 
at approximately one eighth of full throttle. 
Slowly, the car rolled off and we took up 
our station twenty feet off to the left. Ner- 
vously adjusting his camera, the photog- 
rapher mumbled something about hoping the 
car wouldn’t explode, and stood up in the 
rear seat. Lighting the way for Bob with our 
headlights, we stayed the required distance 
away from him and drove along for perhaps 
two miles. Soon after the car had gotten 
under way it reached a speed of 35 mph and 
did not go any faster. Bob waved to us sev- 
eral times indicating that all was well and 
' the car was, apparently, a success. Soon we 
| began to run out of lake bed so Bob shut off 
the engine and braked the car to a stop. 

Bob, happy as a child with a new toy, told 
us in detail hee the car had behaved, Then, 
knowing that the group were waiting ner- 
vously at the other end of the dry lake for 
some word, Bob asked for a push back. 

We eventually arrived home around two in 
the morning and gratefully crawled into the 











warmth of a bed. Without the top on the 
Chevy and with the below freezing tempera- 
tures of the desert night, we had become 
thoroughly numbed. 


Bob Yeakel told us by phoniz, the following 
morning, that another trial jun was to be 
made, earlier in the day, fo; the benefit of 
the newsreel company. When the day for the 
run arrived we had had no word from Bob 
so we decided that the prpiect had been 
called off temporarily for one reason or an- 
other. Eventually, we found that the War 
Department had seen the news releases and 
had sent representatives out to Bob’s house 
to look the car over. One look was all they 
needed and the car was takea by them to a 
distant jet lab where the home built engine 
was tested and disassembled for study. Nine 
months later the car was yeturned without 
comment and nothing has been said by the 
War Department since. 

The article that appeardd in the Daily 
News over six years ago inferred that an- 
other model was to be consiructed and that 
someday it would roll across the dry lakes or 
salt flats at fabulous speeds. 


(Continued on Page 66) 


Chassis of car is from ‘36 Ford. Only alter- 
ation was split wishbones and solid rear end. 
























The sand cores are made at this bench. Neces- 
sary equipment includes core box, sond and 
tamper. Finished core at right. 


Sand cores containing oil and water are baked 
in oven so they may be handled. 


This is 


* 


how it’s 


done eee 


Photos by Poole and Hewlett 


Special racing pistons are made in an up to date plant. 


Last month in this column we asked wheth- 
er you had ever wondered what part of your 
car was more important than another. Nat- 
urally, there are many parts that are highly 
important and without which an engine 
would not run. 


Take pistons for example. Without them an 
engine would incapable of running be- 
cause, basically, it is through them that pow- 
er is transmitted to the connecting rods and 
thence to the crankshaft. Surprisingly enough, 
there are a large number of people who have 
never actually seen a piston. Of those that 
have seen an engine torn down there are, 
undoubtedly, a large number of them who 
haven't the slightest idea of how a piston is 
manufactured. Are you one of these unfor- 
tunates? If you are, let’s go down to the 
Speed-O-motive Company and see just what 
all goes into the manufacture of a piston, 
particularly a custom made racing piston. 

Mr. Bob Garrett, chief engineer for Speed- 
O-motive, greets us at the door of the plant 
and, after we let our wants be known, he 
leads us off on a tour of the plant explaining 
the various operations as we go. 

To begin with, there are four steps into 
which the manufacture of a piston can be 
divided. These are: Engineering, Casting, 
Heat-treating and Machining. 

Of prime importance is the engineering of 
a future design. This is handied by Bob 
Garrett himself, he being a graduate auto- 
motive engineer with a good many years of 
racing experience thrown in for good mea- 
sure. This step requires long hours at the 
drawing table and countless trips to the 
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foundry to check on possible shapes and sizes 
of pistons to come. 

A piston just isn’t designed without a spe- 
cific need in mind. In the field of designing 
and manufacturing special racing pistons 
many things have to be considered, such as; 
amount of compression, length of stroke, and 
number of revolutions per minute of the en- 
gine for which the pistons are being fabri- 
cated. By way of example, let's say that a 
customer has ordered a special set of pistons 
to be used in a new Buick V8 engine that has 
been set up for straightaway high speed runs. 


After the engineering of the piston is com- 
pleted the blueprints are given over to a pat- 
tern maker who goes to work making wooden 
patterns for the pistons. Because the outside 
of a cast piston is machined many times be- 
fore it is put into actual operation, it is the 
inside of the piston-to-be that requires the 
most care because it dictates the shape of the 
finished product. 


The pattern maker laboriously carves, in a 
block of heavy wood, an exact duplication of 
the inside of the future piston. Upon com- 
pletion of the wooden replica, it is cut in 
half and checked and re-checked many times 
to insure perfection. The halves are then 
with alignment pins and holes so that the 
halves may be joined once again in perfect 
alignment. The two halves of the pattern. are 
locked together and a specially compounded 
casting sand is poured into the mold and 
tamped down with a wooden mallet or poker. 
The halves of the mold are separated and 
inside is a reverse replica, in sand, of the 
interior of the piston-to-be. In other words, 
the sand occupies the space in the piston that 
the metal won't. The wooden mold is filled 
and re-filled many times until as many cores 
are made as there are to be pistons. The 
cores of sand ‘are carefully placed in a bake 
oven and “cooked” at varying temperatures 
until, after from six to eight hours, they 
have become stable enough to allow handling 
and are removed from the oven and allowed 
to cool. 


Because Speed-O-motive has been manufac- 
turing pistons for some time and because 
they have a large number of piston molds 
they bought from other companies, they 
have a good supply of outer shells. One is 
selected that conforms closely to the neces- 
sary size for the theoretical Buick V8 pis- 
tons. Oversize is not too important at this 
early stage because all the excess stock is 
taken off during the subsequent machining 
operations. 

Continuing with our exemplified project, 
let’s say that the selected outer shell and the 
sand core are being set up for the casting 
process. The core is ily set on a heavy 
steel plate and the outer shell is placed 
around it. An opening for the molten metal 
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Molten aluminum is taken from furnace with 
dipper and poured into the mold. 


Worker removes hot casting from permanent 
mold. This type dices not use sand since the 
core is made of sieel. 















































Stacks of piston castings are between furnaces, 
left, and bake oven, right. 


Worker puts castings into heat-treating oven. 
Pistons will remain at high temperature for 
several hours at o time. 
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is provided at the top of the core and through 
this the aluminum is poured, it being semi- 
fluid with a temperature of approximately 
1400 degrees Fahrenheit. This is done by a 
man who, suitably garbed in the protective 
clothes of his trade, ladels the molten alumi- 
num out of the furnace with a dipper and 
pours it into the opening. Since the aluminum 
enters the mold at one side several attempts 
are necessary so that the mold will become 
sufficiently hot to allow the metal to flow 
into all the spaces without first solidifying. 
Each time a pour is made, a helper breaks 
open the mold and removes the piston, or a 
art of it. Eventually, the mold reaches a 
igh enough temperature so that the metal 
remains semi-fluid until the entire cavity has 
been filled. Then the actual run begins. 

Approximately thirty seconds are required 
for casting to cool enough so that it will re- 
tain its shape when removed. The helper 
breaks open the mold, picks up the casting 
with a pair of pliers (it still having a very 
high temperature) and knocks the sand out 
of it. The casting is then simply tossed to 
the fleer and allowed to cool. 

Since this method necessitates the use of a 
new sand core each time a casting is made, it 
can be seen that for high production of a 
popular piston type (such as racing, or fac- 
tory replacement, pistons for Fords, Mercurys 





Nearing completion, a piston is being machined 
in the special piston lathe. 
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and Chevroleis) this method is inadequate 
and overly expensive. The sand core type of 
casting is known as the semi-permanent type 
of mold. The method for high production 
<n what is known as the permanent type 
of mold. 


This method differs from the first only in 
that the center core is made of steel instead 
of sand. Much closer tolerances can be held 
with the steel core because the inner and 
outer molds can be positively locked together. 
Because the interior of a piston is designed 
so that the mold forming the inner cavity 
cannot be withdrawn in one piece, it is neces- 
sary to use a core that is made in at least 
three pieces as can be seen in the accom- 
panying photographs. The inner section of 
the core is removed first then the outer pieces 
may he moved toward the center of the open- 
ing and then withdrawn. 


The next major step in the manufacture of 
a piston is heat-treating. This is absolutely 
necessary if the aluminum casting is to reach 
its maximum strength. When the casting 
comes out of the mold there are stresses in 
its molecular structure that tend to weaken 
the casting and induce warpage when the 
piston becomes heated through use. The finest 
of the aluminum pistons are actually heat- 
treated twice. The first treatment serves to 
improve the molecular structure while the 
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second treatment, removes the castiag stresses. 
Heat-treating doves much to add to the cost 
of a quality piston and for this reason many 
of the mass-produced factory type pistons are 
not heat-treated. These non heat-treated pis- 
tons are used in some passenger automo- 
biles, it not being expected that they will 
receive anywhere near the treatment such as 
given a racing car piston. 

Pistons that are not heat treated are weak- 
er and so must be fitted, comparatively speak- 
ing, loosely into an engine. This so-called 
looseness is to allow for expansion due to 
warping. 

Heat-treating is done by placing the rough 
castings into a giant baking oven in which 
the necessary temperature is maintained for 
a certain length of time, usually several 
hours. For the second heat treaiment the 
castings are left in the same oven and the 
temperature merely reduced by a hundred de- 
grees or so and held there for another extend- 
ed period. They are then removed and allowed 
to cool of their own accord. When cold 
enough to handle they are ready for the first 
of the various mechining operations. 


Utmost precision is required in machining 


Engineer points out how the wrist pin holes are 
bored. Allowable jolerance is only one ten 
thousandths of an inch. 








ya 
Shown above cre three different types of pistons. First one is @ high dome piston used in cars with 
overhead valves. The high dome extends into b chamber raising co is 


@ typical replacement type piston. Four grooves are for rings. Third piston has only three ring 
grooves, is used only for racing. These are just a few of the many pistons that are available. 








pistons because piston performance depends 
on close and accurate fits in the engine. Most 
machining operations require specially de- 
signed ee machinery, therefore, 
there are relatively few piston plants in the 
world. 

The first machining step is to mill the bot- 
tom of the piston so that it will sit absolutely 
flat for the subsequent operations. The in- 
terior of the piston, at this stage, is the most 
important so the piston is set up in a lathe 
chuck that holds it by the inside. Being thus 
centered, the outer surface is turned down 
so that the thickness of the wall of the piston 
is the same at all points for all practical 
purposes. 

The next operation is the machining of the 
outer surface of the piston, once again, this 
time with greater accuracy. Since quality pis- 
Mati, 


tons are not perfectly round but elliptical (to 
allow for expansion without the piston 
coming too tight in the cylinder due to high 
operating temperatures) this operation fin- 
ishes the pistons off to their maximum outer 
measurement. The ring grooves are also cut 
during this step and the top of the piston is 
faced off to the desired shape. 

The pistons are next set up in an Ex-cello 
boring, machine that drills the wrist pin holes 
then finish bores them to an accuracy of one 
ten thousandths of an inch. This giant ma- 
chine is somewhat similar to the pin-fitting 
machine in many parts stores, the only differ- 
ence being in its larger size, its greater ac- 
curacy and its over $12,000 cost. 


Pistons are cam ground to an elliptical shape 
in this expensive piston machine. 








The final operation is done on the outer 
wall of the piston once again. This is the 
elliptical grinding of the piston and is the 
step that is the most important to the cus- 
tomer. This step is the one that determines 
whether the piston will accurately in a par- 
ticular engine. In a previous step, we have 
seen the outside diameter of a piston turned 
to its larger diameter. Now, the smaller 


ellipse. Actually, this elliptical shape cannot 
be seen by the naked eye for the difference 
is only six thousands of an inch but your 
engine would know the difference ! 


The piston is set into a machine resembling 
a lathe that spins the piston at a constant 
rate of speed. In the position normally occu- 
pied on a lathe by a cutting tool there is a 
revolving grinding wheel that can be moved 
in so that it contacts the revolving piston. 
The grinding wheel itself is actuated by a 
revolving cam shaft so that it moves regu- 
larly in and out, the limit of travel being 
about six thousands of an inch. As the piston 
revolves, the rotating grinding wheel moves 
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in and out toa regular rhythm, its cycle 
taking place twice to each single cycle of the 
piston. This unusual movement causes the 
piston to be ground irregularly to a pre- 
determined shape. When the piston is re- 
moved from the: machine it is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, completed and is ready for 
packaging and delivery to the customer. 


The work thgét goes into the manufacture 
of a piston cainot be appreciated until it 
has been installed in an engine and the en- 
gine is started up and subsequently run. Not 
until then can jt be determined whether or 
not the manufadturer knows his business as 
thoroughly as h¢ should. 

Completely amazed at the series of oper- 
ations that serve to make up the complete 

icati of a piston, we thanked Bob 
Garret for his time and trouble and turned 
our way homeward wondering just which of 
the many available types of Speed-O-motive 
pistons would work best in our own car. 


Special Sunstrand piston lathe is being used to 
cut ring grooves and face top. 
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and exhaust opening. Bob took "47 Stude- 
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beautiful upholstering j 
jow, pleated and rolled, 
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a small light on the panel. If the car is in 
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tric power. All of the garnish moldings on 
the interior were chromed. Last but not least, 
Bob installed a second radio speaker on the 
back shelf. 
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CHEVY-OLDS CONVERSION 


Could you give me any information on the 
installation of a 1950 Oldsmobile Rocket 
engine in my 1950 Chevrolet ? Would I have 
to change transmissions or rear end gears ? 
Vernon O’Brien Muscatine, Iowa 


© Your question is one that has been asked 
by many but actually done by few. The con- 
version is quite possible and can be done 
providing you have access to a fully equipped 
shop. The engine itself will fit into the engine 
compartment of your Chevrolet. with minor 
alterations to the inner fender panels, but a 
new front engine mount will have to be fab- 
ricated. The Chevrolet transmission should be 
very well able to handle the increase in power 
but the stock rear end ratio should be raised. 
Higher ratio gears are obtainable through 
most Chevrolet dealers. Tech. Ed. 


CARBURETOR CONVERSION FOR MODEL A 


Do you know of any place where I could 
purchase a down draft manifold for my Model 
A? How do you think this will affect the 
operation of my car and will I need an elec- 
tric fuel pump ? 

J. Z. Makloy New York City, N. Y. 


© Several manufacturers still make downdraft 
manifolds for Model A’s. If your local speed 
shop cannot help you, try Bell Auto Parts at 
3633 Gage Ave., Bell, Calif. 


The installation of a down draft carburetor 
on an A is about the best single thing that 
can be done to this car to increase its per- 
formance. Your acceleration and top speed 
will be increased a good deal. An electric fuel 
pump is not an absolute necessity but is 
recommended. Tech. Ed. 


POWER LOSS 


How much horsepower does the fan, water 
pumps, generator, muffler, transmission and 
differential rob from my engine. 

Boh Wubben lowa 


¢ | am afraid that that is too general a ques- 
tion to be answered with a definite figure. 
In order to be specific it would be necessary 
to know the year and make of a given car. 
just what accessories the engine is required 
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Technical Tips 


to drive and what type of transmission is used. 
Very roughly speaking. though, these items 
you mentioned rob approximately 25% of 
your engine’s out put. Tech Ed. 


WHICH IS FASTER 


Would you please clear up a bet that a 
friend of mine and I have? He claims that a 
car with an automatic transmission will beat 
a car with a conventional shift, providing the 
cars are identical and the engine output is 
the same. I said that the car with the conven- 
tional shift would be faster on the get away 
and also have a greater top speed. Who 
is right ? 
Eddie Edland Tacoma, Washington 
© You win. Generally speaking. the car 
equipped with the conventional type of trans- 
mission would be the faster of the two. during 
both acceleration and top speed runs. because 
of the horsepower loss through the automatic 
transmission. Tech. Ed. 


TAILLIGHT TIP 


I have a problem which has been bothering 
me for some time. It is the installation of 
taillights in the tips of the bumper guards on 
my °47 Cadillac. Would I have to make a 
lense or is there one available from some 
other car that could be adapted ? 

King Lee Columbus, Ohio 


¢ | would say that it would be actually easier 
to make your own lenses than to try and use 
something from another car. They may be 
carved from a solid block of red plastic. that 
is available at many war surplus stores. One 
thing to kop in mind, though, is that to be 
legal, the lenses must be “reflectorized” (cap- 
able of reflecting light). This can be done by 
cross filing grooves on the reverse side of 
each lens. Tech. Ed. 


RADIO AERIA. QUESTION 


I have noticed that a lot of the beautiful 
customs pictured in your magazines do not 
have visible radio aerials. My question is: 
how do the occupants listen to the radio? 
I took the aerial off of my '51 Ford so that I 
could install twin spotlights and can’t seem to 
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find a decent place to relocate it. Have you 
any suggestions ? 
Jerry Montgomery 


Afton, Missouri 


e As for the cars that do not have radio 
aerials, | would say that they probably do not 
have radios. You can mount your aerial almost 
anywhere on your car providing you can find 
a lead long enough to connect it to your radio. 
As for a suggestion for a location, there seems 
to be a fad lately of mounting aerials on the 
quarter panel above either rear fender near 
the deck lid, or on the extreme end of each 
rear fender. Tech. Ed. 


CHEVROLET AND ROUGH ROADS 


I am planning to purchase a 1953 Chevrolet 
coupe. I will have to drive it over rough 
country roads and would like information on 
beefing up the front end. Also, would it be 
advisable to install dual exhausts ? 


Jimmy Mikell Patterson, Georgia 


e “Airlifts” placed in your front springs 
would be about the simplest way to “beef” up 
your front end. They are reasonably priced 
and easily installed. The addition of dual 
exhausts is a matter of personal choice but 
they would help your engine by relieving 
exhaust back pressure. Tech. Ed. 


A-V8 PARTS 


I am planning on building a sport coupe 
utilizing a Model A body with a Ford V8 
engine. From time to time you have printed 
pictures of A-V8’s that show off the body and 
the engine installation very nicely but the 
grill and radiator shells generally used are 
definitely not Model A parts. What are they ? 
James F. McMahan Maryland 


© The grille and radiator shell most popularly 
used are those from a’32 Ford. I doubt if any 
Ford dealer would have them in stock but 
they can usually be found at a wrecking 
yard. Tech. Ed. 


ASKS ENGINE COST 


I have a chance to buy a °52 Olds engine 
from a wrecking yard. They are asking 
$300.00 for it. Is this too much ? 

George Cohan South Carolina 


© The price depends on the availability of 
these engines in your location. Off hand | 
would say that this price is a little high by 
at least fifty dollars. Tech. Ed. 


REAR WINDOW PROBLEM 


I am in the process of chopping a 1946 
Chevrolet club coupe. All went well until 
I came to the rear window. The metal work 
is done and the rear window opening has 
been reduced by four inches. Now I find that 
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I can’t cut my rear glass due to its construc- 


tion. What shall I do? 
J. H. MacGregor Grand Rapids, Mich. 


© Since your metal work is completed I doubt 
if you want to cut into the body again. 
Therefore, the only solution is to install a 
backlight of plexi-glass. Tech. Ed. 


I have removed the door handles from the 
outside of my "49 Ford and have installed 
electric solenoids. The wiring and the instal- 
lation of the push buttons and the solenoids 
themselves was quite easy and ing 
worked fine. Now, here is my problem. When- 
ever I inadvertently hit a good size bump, the 
solenoid plunger falls out of its position and 
I have to tear the door apart to replace it. 
How can I overcome this most perplexing 


problem ? 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mel Jensen 

© I can only assume that the problem lies 

in the mounting of your solenoids. The most 

practical mounting position is horizontal but 

will require running the cable over pulleys. 
Tech. Ed. 


PAINT PROBLEMS 


After many long, hard hours of work I 
finally had my car sanded down and all ready 
for painting. I purchased three gallons of 
metallic green lacquer and a quantity of 
thinner. I got out my trusty spray gun and 
was all set to go to town when the paint 
suddenly began to develop what resembled 
“fish eyes.” The paint onal store could shed 
no light on my difficulty so I am writing to 
you in hopes you can explain the trouble. 
William Kennedy Walla Walla, Wash. 


© Hmmm. It may be that your dealer supplied 
you with enamel thinner to mix with your 
lacquer, which, of course, will not mix. If both 
the products are, indeed, lacquer base it may 
be that you got ahold of a bad batch of 
thinner. If this is the case I would suggest 
writing to the manufacturer with the idea of 
having them either refund your money or 
replace the thinner. Tech. Ed. 


LOWERING 


With all this talk of chopping, channeling 
and lowering by various methods a question 
has arisen here at school that perhaps you 
could give us an answer on. Just exactly how 
far can you lower a car? 


Phil McCord 


© Wow! We could write a book on the dif- 
ferent methods of reducing the height of a 


Galveston, Texas 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Is this custom indicative 
of what the future holds? 


Photos by Poole 


LL DURING World War II, George 

Shilala had his heart set on building a 
car. He wasn’t sure just what it was he 
wanted but he spent most of his spare time 
making sketches of possible styling details. 
When the war was over work was begun in 
earnest and he worked over his drawing board 
for several months. George felt that the actual 
construction of his car would take some time 
so he tried to look into the future and visual- 
ize things to come so that the car wouldn't 
be out dated before it was finished. George 
seems to have been successful along these 
lines for the finished product probably won't 
be out of date for some time to come. 

Finally the drawings were made and 

rge set out to find a chassis with a 125 
inch wheel base around which the proposed 
car had been designed. 

Eventually he ran across a burned 1942 
Oldsmobile, series 76, four door sedan. The 
first step was to remove the body and throw 
it away saving only the front fenders and 
such things as the door window regulating 
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mechanism, etc. Starting out to construct a 
car, even with a chassis to work with, can be 
a most disconcerting adventure. George took 
a leaf from the book of the foreign car 
builders and constructed a body frame of 
tubing around which the actual panels could 
be fitted. When the tubular framework was 
completed George arc-welded it to the frame 
rails of the chassis for rigidity. 

The body paneling started with the front 
fenders. The fenders from the original Olds- 
mobile sedan had been saved so George cut 
off the front of each one, using only the front 
ctown and the headlight mountings. The re- 
maining parts of the fenders were constructed 
out of sheet metal following the drawings 
down to the last details. This idea of using 
drawings in building a custom is not a new 
twist by any means. George knew, when the 
drawings were completed, just what his car 
was going to look like. Many would-be cus- 
tomizers would benefit from using this same 
method even if the proposed changes were 
only for a new grille treatment for a pro- 
duction car. Paper is much cheaper than 
metal and a body man’s time. 

The body work progressed steadily but 
slowly, it being a spare time project. Inci- 
dentally, George is employed full time by 
Kurtis Kraft, one of the foremost builders of 
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race and sports car bodies and chassis. 

The most difficult part of the entire job 
was the construction of the doors which are 
ten inches thick. As was mentioned before, 
George had retained the original window 
mechanism so the doors had to be built 
around these units. Patience is rewarding, in 
most cases, so the doors were eventually 
completed and mounted on the body. 

When the paneling was finished attention 
was turned to the hardware and exterior 
chrome trim. Realizing that a molding posi- 
tioned in a wrong location can make or break 
a car, many hours of deep thought were re- 
quired. Much of the trim was hand formed 
then chromed, but some of it was borrowed 
from other cars. All in all, the custom con- 
tains parts from seven different makes : Olds, 
Studebaker, Dodge, Chrysler, Ford, Merc. 
and Chevy. 

After six long years the car was at last 
completed and the results are shown on 
these pages. 

Because all of the work was done at home, 
George was limited to using only small hand 
tools. He used an oxy-acetylene welding out- 
fit but most of the heavier welding was done 
with a small portable arc welder that re- 
ceived its power from the light current. 
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Instrument panel is very simply made with one 
multiple instrument located in front of driver. 


Unusual fender skirts are square in difference 
to the usual rounded style of most cars. Fins 
on rear fenders give the car a different look. 
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Oldsmobile taillights are set into bomb-like 
housings thet are attached to rear fenders. 


Doors were entirely hand made excepting hard- 
wore. Handle pivots downward to open door. 


The “exhaust” stacks situated on the deck 
lid serve no purpose other than ornamenta- 
tion and ventilation for the rear compart- 
ment. They were originally placed there with 
the thought in mind that cars of the future 
may someday be rear-engined and_ will re- 
quire vents of some sort. 

The car is one of the few hard top con- 
vertibles that can actually be converted. The 
metal top can be lowered hydraulically into 
the trunk compartment which opens automat- 
ically to receive it. 

Gasoline is carried in a hand formed tank 
that is under the trunk floor. The filler caps, 
two of them, are situated on either side of 
the car—one in each door jamb. This is 
another neat trick that not only causes the 
filler caps to be hidden and out of reach 
when the car is locked but also makes it 
easier to fill the tank from either side. 

The overall height of the car is fifty-eight 
inches while the ground clearance is a com- 
fortable five inches. Motive power is still sup- 
plied by the original six cylinder Olds engine 
using the Hydra-Matic transmission. Plans 
are under way, though, to install a late 
Cadillac engine whenever time and money 
will permit. When it is installed, incidentally, 
it will be up front in the normal location. 

George and his father did all of the up- 
holstery work, also. The interior is done in 
genuine leather that has been dyed a cherry 
red. George built the seat frames and covered 
them with foam rubber for comfort. 

The top of the car is painted a chocolate 
brown metallic while the remainder of the 
body is lemon lime yellow. 

The 4200 pound car receives a lot of com- 
ment wherever it is driven, some of it un- 
favorable, most of it complimentary. One way 
or the other, George doesn’t seem to mind. 
At least his is a car that is a true custom, 
not a re-hashed production model. 


Owner George Shilala shows how deck lid opens. 

















The tremendous amount of work that George has Handbuilt grille and bumper guards are dif- 
done to this cor is evident from any angle. ferent from any other car and are well made. 
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row of gleaming custom cars and hot 
reds at one of the post war auto shows and 
wonder how they got there ? Or have you ever 
wondered what type of people own cars such 
as those or how the management of the show 
was able to assemble all those cars under one 
roof at one time? How about the owners of 
the cars. What are they doing while their 
transportation is being displayed ? These and 
many other questions, no doubt, go through 
the minds of ‘people making up the crowds 
attending the shows but what are the answers? 
What goes on behind the scenes at one of 
these great shows? Read on, then, and we 
will attempt to answer these and many more 
questions ie you. 

Let’s begin by taking a hypothetical show. 
Let's pin point the location and say that the 
show is to be held in Podunk, Illinois, next 
month. Several months ago the promoter of 
the forthcoming show began making plans. 
He located a backer, someone with money to 
invest, and went out and made arrangements 
to rent an auditorium for the dates the show 
will run. The next step is to make the show 
known to the public. This is done by insert- 
ing announcements in all of the auto maga- 
zines and, possibly, newspaper ads in the 
parts of the country having a large grouping 
of typical cars; Florida, Califernia and New 
York, for example. The magazine announce- 
ments include the dates the show will run 
and it is directed more toward possible con- 
tenders than the attending public. Very invit- 
ing words are used to catch the attention of 
ear builders. Generally, mileage allowances 
are given plus a big build up on the trophies 
awarded the winning cars in each group. 

Cars are classified according to their type: 
hot rod, custom, classic or antique. (A wide 
variety of cars are invited to attract the 
greater number of ticket buyers.) Each of 
the general types are further broken down 
into distinct groups; for instance, the hot rod. 
Street roadsters, competition roadsters, street 
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coupes, competition coupes, etc., are the aver- 
age type of grouping used. In actuality there 
are nearly as many cars as there are classes 
so that nearly everyone will take home a 
trophy of some kind. 

So much for that! The dates are definite 
and a management group has been selected. 
The press has been called upon to make the 
event known to the public and arrangements 
have been made for the wholesale buying of 
presentations and awards. One of the several 
methods for judging has been decided upon 
and the order for admissiion tickets has been 
given to a printing concern. 

Let's say, for example, that the possibility 
of entering his car has been decided upon by 
a man in California who has, he thinks, an 
outstanding hot rod. The offers of mileage 
allowance and expense money plus the guar- 
antee of a special award for having come so 
far have overwhelmed our friend and he an- 
swers the ad in a magazine and sends in a 
snapshot of his car. The management of the 
show has selected one person to be the judge 
of possible entries and this person decides 
that our friend’s car is acceptable and sends 
him a flowery letter together with an informa- 
tion blank. The form lists all the things that 
can be done to a car, and more, and it is 
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expected that the prospective entrant will fill 
out the blank according to form and return 
it along with a professional photo of his car. 
Our friend lays out five dollars for the re- 
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quired picture “to be used for publicity pur- 
poses” and hustles around making arrange- 
ments to get off work, etc. Checking the entry 
form once again, before sending it off, our 
friend finds that a “deposit” of $25.00 is 
necessary so that the management of the show 
will be assured of the arrival of the car. Al- 





though this dampens our friend’s usual good 
spirits, what must be done must be done, so 
off goes his hard earned money with the 
entry blank. 

Much has to be done before the departure 
date so our friend gets busy readying the 
car for the 2000 mile trip from California to 
Illinois. The car is gone over quite thoroughly 
and any little items that may cause trouble 
are thoughtfully eliminated. A few days be- 
fore departure, our friend receives a letter in 
the mail from Podunk. Included in the en- 
velope are a notification of the official accept- 
ance of the car, a windshield sticker showing 
that the car is an official participator, a list 
of rules and regulations of the show, and a 
receipt for the $25.00 deposit. 

The big day has, at last, arrived and our 
friend, together with his best pal whom he 
has encouraged into accompanying him on the 
journey, take off in an easterly direction. 





Their spirits are soon dampened, however, 
as they encounter a rain storm near the Cali- 
fornia border. Little can be done, though, so drive right into the building so he won't get 


onward they plunge, the rain mercilessly beat- 
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ing on them in the topless roadster. The 
following day brings a clearing sky and we 
find a thoroughly muddied car. The beauti- 
ful white wall tires are a nice shade of brown 
and the lovely chromed header pipes have 
become covered with a layer of road oil 
thrown up by the front wheels. On and on 
they go, Podunk coming closer as the miles 
are clicked off. Though discouraged, the 
promised two cents a mile keeps them going. 
$80.00 is not to be sneezed at, besides there's 
expense money (aside from gas allowance). 

Podunk at last! The first step is to look up 
the show manager and notify him of their 
arrival. The thoroughly disinterested show 
manager tells them, in a monotone, where 
the show will be held and sends them off to 
clean up the car. A full day is required for 
this operation, what with locating a place to 
clean the car (not arranged for by the show) 
and procuring some polish and wax. 

With the car sparkling once more, the 
auditorium is located and they proudly drive 
up to the exhibitors entrance. The man at 
the gate scornfully tells them that the gas 
tank in the car will have to be drained and 
filled with dry ice (local fire law) before the 
car can enter the building and the battery 
will have to be disconnected. This is done 
under darkening skies in the parking lot, and 
the gate man opens the doors to let the car 
inside. With no help from attending show 
personnel, the two men push their car up the 
steep ramp and into the building just as the 
rain begins. The car just missed being thor- 
oughly soaked by a few scant seconds. There 
are several cars in the parking lot, though, 
that had been previously cleaned and the 
owners plead with the gate man to let them 
get just inside the doors to drain their gas 
tanks so they won’t have to go through the 
process of cleaning the cars again for exhi- 
bition. Naturally, the gate man answers them 
with a. dark scowl, then gleefully shakes his 
head. Positively no! About that time the 
nephew of the show promoter arrives with his . 





custom (?) and he is immediately allowed to 


his feet wet. 
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Inside the building are cars of every de- 
scription; all sizes, om, and colors. ‘There 
is the usual confusion everywhere but at last 
some kind hearted person points out to our 
friends the prescribed location for their car; 
in between an antique and a twenty-foot-long- 
and-ten-foot-high classic. The little roadster, 
overshadowed by the neighboring behemouth, 





leoks pretty nice so our friends wander off to 
see what's what. This being the eve prior to 
the opening of the show, a local television 
station has been asked to do a broadcast from 
the auditorium; free advertising, undoubtedly. 
Most of the air time is taken up by the an- 
nouncer in describing the custom car belong- 
ing to promoters nephew, while the 
remaining time is given over to the describing 
of how to reach the building from down town 
Podunk. 


After a night of trying to locate a decent 
place to rest their weary heads (not arranged 
by the show) the two buddies give their car a 
final dusting off. At ten minutes to show time 
someone discovers that all the cars are not 
protected by ropes to keep the curious public 
at a safe distance. A hurried search is started 
by everyone concerned and, after the public 





has been admitted to the auditorium, proper 
stands are found and placed near the unpro- 
tected cars. It is then discovered that there is 
no rope to string between the stands so a 
quick meeting is called in the manager's office 
and funds are eventually appropriated with 
which to purchase the necessary material. 
Meanwhile, curious, sticky fingered kids are 
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examining the cars much more closely than 
the owners would like. 

By the time our friends return to their car 
they find it occupied by a fat lady who is 
trying out the upholstery. Her small son, 
with ice cream dripping off his chin, is trying 
to balance himself on the non-fendered front 
wheel but, what with his muddy shoes, is un- 
able to do so. Less than ten feet away is a 
“guard” who is, obviously, looking the other 


way quite unconcernedly. Hurriedly shooing 





away the over eager spectators, our friends 
are forced to stand by their car to protect it 
until the rope is brought to the scene and 
strung up. (The spectators should have heen.) 

Many other unfortunate occurrences, too 
numerous to mention, take up the ensuing 
time of the show but, finally, the last viewer 
is ushered unceremoniously from the building 
and the exhibitors are asked to stand by for 
the presentation of awards. The winning car 
in one classification is owned by a fellow who, 
quite obviously, has a personal friendship 
with a member of the management, but the 
remainder are awarded more or less fairly. 
Our two friends are awarded second place in 
their category and, smilingly, carry off a $3.00 
trophy. The car that won over theirs was 





hardly a hot rod in the truest sense of the 
word but all’s fair in love, war and auto 
shows. (The winning hot rod looked more 
like a strictly professionally built Indianapolis 
type race car.) 

Also awarded with the trophy was their 
expense money for the entire week ($30.00), 
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the return of the deposit ($25.00) and the 
gasoline allowance ($30.00). Wait a minute ! 
The gas allowance was supposed to be $80.00 
not $30.00. This is what happened: Printed at 
the bottom of the entry blank, in very small 
type, was a notice concerning the allowance. 
The two cents a mile was to be paid to own- 





ers of cars coming from a distance of more 
than 500 miles from Podunk up to the 500 
mile point, one way only! Therefore, our hot 
rod owner could only claim two cents a mile 
for 1500 miles, not 4000. 

With an outlay of nearly $400.00 (including 
time lost from work) and a return of only 
$85.00 ($30.00 of which was his in the first 
place) our hero, together with his disgruntled 
pal, climb into the smeared up car and wear- 
ily wend their way back across the midwest, 





the one dutifully driving, the other holding on 
to the trophy so it won't blow away. 

It is not the intention of the Editors 
of ROD and CUSTOM to slam any one par- 
ticular show. Rather, the article should serve 
as a warning to car owners who may think 
it would be an interesting experience to ex- 
hibit their cars. The following incidents have 
actually happened. though not at any single 
exhibition.) 











SEND 25¢ FOR 
CATALOG, INCLUDING 
INFORMATION FOR 


STARTING A SPEED 
LUB IN YOUR CITY 
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BOX 1293 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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COMING SOON 


es 
@ The place to BUY, SELL or TRADE! 


@ Surely you must have some parts laying around the garage that are of no 


@ use to you any more but may be of some use to someone else. Maybe you s 
@ need a hard to get part that is out of production; your friends don't have 
bd it but someone a thousand miles away does. ‘Variety Mart’’ is the place @ 
°° find that part because it covers the United States and Canada. 

oe 

@ Here’s how it works... 

@ Tell in 25 words or less (not including your name and address) what you 
@ want to buy, sell or trade. Each ad may list any number of articles but only 

@ a single car may be listed. The cost per insertion is only a dollar. NO 
@ COMMERCIAL ADVERTISERS PLEASE. We will not be responsible for the ® 
* accuracy of ads but will edit any that seem misleading. The ads will be @ 
& 


placed on a first come first served basis. Payment must accompany each order. @ 
2 

> Remember... 

e This feature will start in the August '53 issue and will be a regular column 
s from then on. If you have or want some hard to get part, get busy and 


@ send us your letter today. Address all such letters to ROD & CUSTOM, 
@ VARIETY MART, 530 W. Colorado, Glendale, California. 


® BUY 


variety mart :*. 
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for the journey back to work after an enjoy- 
able weekend. 

Triple manifolds were as much a rarity as 
the four has been up till this year — the mys- 
teries of using methanol were as hazy to most 
as some of the secret super fuels are today — 
quick change rear ends were a rarity instead 
of a necessity — 110 mph was fast for a coupe 
—sedans were unheard of as competition 
cars — bucket seats were still not available in 
war surplus — four barrels still ran and turned 
up competitive times — Chevys and GMC’s of 
the 6 hole variety were unheard of as compe- 
tition to the invincible V-8 Ford and Mer- 
cury—you could run a whole lakes meet 
without moving the course several times to 
find a spot that wasn’t chewed up so badly 
that it was dangerous to use—only a few 
“hot dogs” towed their cars to the lakes — 
fewer still used trailers. Remember the old 

“Ouse Marmon roadster that used to 
run 145 mph and sounded as if it could do it 
all day long without trying? And Tom Mc- 
Lauglin’s Auburn roadster with the poor 
man’s Ferrari — Lincoln Zephyr V-12 in it — 
not to mention that stretched out '34 roadster 
chassis with the Cadillac V-16 in it. 


Don Biair's “goat as it appeared immediately 
after the war. Top speed of cor was 141 mph. 


a 4 Teeter, — 


Engine of Don Blair's modified V-8 showing 
installation of Mercedes-Benz roots blower. 
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UITE a few years 
Lou Banto decided that they should com- 
bine their resourcefulness and build a car. 
Just what kind of a car it should be was no 
were both roadster lovers from 
i having been no trouble in 
what year body to use (they chose 
) the only problem was the locating 
of a body. ’27 T roadsters aren’t just lying 
around loose here in Southern ifornia. 
Their larity for rod use having exceeded 
the limited ney. One was eventually 
located, however, the two men started to 

work in earnest. 

A "32 Ford frame was procured and -this is 
where the actual construction started. It was 
decided that the body should be channeled so 
52 


Bright red rod uwses parts 
from many years of Fords. 


uL ROD 


the frame had to be narrowed to allow the 
body to fit around it. The rails were moved 
closer by narrowing the cross mem- 
bers then rewelding the. whole thing back 
together again. Whatever holes in the frame 
that were exposed to view and were not to be 
used for the steering gear, mounting brackets, 
etc., were welded closed and filed smooth. 
Incidentally, this is a neat little trick and 
does a great deal for the resulting appearance. 

A dropped °32 front axle was obtained and 
fitted to the chassis. A rear end was also dug 
up, along with its various accessories, and 
installed on the chassis which was, by now, 
beginning to look like something. 


The rather sad looking body now received 
the same careful revamping as the chassis. 
All of the million and one little dents that 

ROD AND CUSTOM, June, 1953 
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bucket was elimin- 

welding and filling. The deck lid 

was discarded and the hole filled. 

lid that had formerly covered the gas 

pipe in the center of the cowl was 
removed and the opening paneled over. 

The original windshield brackets and frame 

retained but were chrome plated before 
reinstallation. Chevrolet taillights were posi- 
tioned on the ‘panel below the deck lid 
on either side of license plate. 

Looks are one thing, of course, but the 
motivating force is another. Lou and Sal ob- 
tained a "42 Mercury block and proceeded to 
work it over with the same careful efficiency 
as they had the body and chassis. They bored 
and stroked it 3 5/16” and 4 1/8” respec- 
tively. The engine also carries Weiand heads 
and triple manifold, Kong ignition, Howard 
cam and all reciprocating parts are balanced. 

With all the smaller parts of the car either 
chrome plated or polished the little roadster 
was given a very thorough bright red lacquer 


job. The interior was beautifully upholstered 
in red and white leatherette which was both 
pleated and rolled. 


When the car was completed both the co- 


lucky ones who came out on top. 

Although the car was built some time ago 
it is still in the same tip-top shape today. 
Less than two weeks Chap- 
man tooled the buggy over the Pomona quar- 
ter mile drag strip at 105.14 mph using ordi- 
nary pump gas. 

The car is, once again, up for sale, it hav- 
ing a little more er the new owners 
care to handle. o ever has it next will un- 
doubtedly agree that he has purchased “One 
Beautiful Rod.” 




















WHAT 


If it’s customs and rods then ROD & CUSTOM 
is the magazine for you ! 
Each month brings the best in rods 
~ _ and customs. Take advantage of this 
- $pecial introductory offer by subscribing... 
| DO If TODAY! 
es ene eR 


ROD & CUSTOM Next 12 issues only... $2.00 
INSURE 530 W. Colorado Bivd. 






Glendale, California A $3.00 valve) 
DELIVERY! 
USE Name 
THIS 
Address 
COUPON 
Seltideatengniteaihatieedtieanbiidiansl Zone......... IN tic asthenia 


ee ee 
(This offer expires July 31, 1953) 
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2. Adding additional carburetion 
3. Improving the exhaust system 
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4. Improving the ignition system 
5. Modifying aad camshaft 
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1. Clearance between head and valve 


2. In OHV engines, clearance betw 
valves and pistons ‘in 

3. Clearance between crown of piston and 
combustion chamber 

4. Clearance between spark plug and 
valves, or spark plug and crown of 
piston. 


Taking these in order, we find that after 
milling a cylinder head that the clearance 
above the valves has been reduced. This must 
be regained so that the valves will have 

ty of space in which to function properly. 

f proper clearance is not provided, the valves 
will hit the head, and they will usually bend. 
It is generally considered wise to allow at 
least .060” over the head of each valve, and 
.060” over the crown of the piston. 








CLUB PLAQUES 


—— IN COLOR 
NEW DESIGN FOR BETTER VISIBILITY 





@ Style plaques are made of heavy 
weight cold rolled steel, and are 
GUARANTEED not to CHIP, 
BREAK, BEND or DISCOLOR. 


@ NO DIE OR PATTERN CHARGE. 
USE ANY DESIGN YOU WANT. 


@ LESS EXPENSIVE—only $2.50 each. 
Also available in 20 stock designs—Y on 
may buy one or more. 


Send for FREE literature Today 


Complete catalog on Emblems, Jackets, 
Decals, Novelties ...25¢. 


STYLIZED EMBLEM CO. 
1356P NO. WESTERN AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 27, CALIFORNIA 














after 
adjusted for operating clearance. A similar 
strip is placed acress the crown of a domed 


models, and sufficient clearance will be main- 
tained by the stock gasket. Check clearance 
over valves, though ! 

After. placing the modeling clay across the 
valves and head of piston, (being careful to 
use strips about 4%” square) i 1 the cylin- 
der head with two gaskets in place. Tighten 
the cylinder head bolts evenly to factory rec- 
ommended torque. Turn engine over 
twice (720°). If any binds or resistance to 
turning is encountered don’t use force! In- 
vestigate and find the trouble ! 

Measure the thickness of the clay with a 
0-1” micrometer. Measure the thickness of a 
compressed head gasket (preferably the used 
one that you removed when you tore the en- 
gine down). Subtract the thickness of one 
head gasket from the thickness of the thinnest 
part of the clay and you will have the mea- 
surement of the clearances that you want 
to know. 

EXAMPLE: Assume the clay measures 
.105” at its thinnest point. Assume gasket 
measures out at .055” (compressed, used 
gasket). Subtract thickness of one gasket 


* from thickness of clay. .105”-.055”=.050" 


clearance. This shows that .010” additional 
clearance has to be provided. This clearance 
over the valves can be gained by “flycutting.” 
Clearance over a domed piston is obtained 
by “doming.” 

The clearances should be checked again by 
the clay method after doming or fly-cutting, 
to make sure that nothing is “haywire.” Ac- 
tually, the clearances given here would be 
excessive for an all-out racing engine. Clear- 
ances over the valve and piston in a racing 
engine (for a flat head V-8 Ford or Mercury) 
would not exceed .030” as the heads on such 
engines are usually removed fairly often for 
periodic checkups and carbon can be removed 
at that time. Road jobs are seldom worked on 
and the carbon deposits will pile up and 
cause interference unless sufficient clearance 
is provided. If your local machine shop can- 
not handle these operations economically, 
they can be ordered from most of the Los 
Angeles Speed Shops. 

If your engine has flat top pistons then you 
need only to check the clearance above the 
valves, this can be accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner. Place the cylinder head in 
position with two head gaskets. Rotate the 
engine so that the valve you wish to check 
is at maximum lift. Tighten the head into 
place using recommended torque figures. In- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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FIVE WAYS TO POWER 
(Continued from page 58) 


cam lobe 
the end of the valve and. the tappet. When you 
have determined the amount of clearance, 


as for the clay measuring method. 
have an OHV engine (overhead 
valve) such as a which the 


ing to mill. Since this clearance between 
head of the valve and the top of the piston 
will be lost when the head is milled, it is 


lets) as much as you mill off the head. (Not 
necessary when using 1937-40 heads.) If 
mill the head .125”, sink the valves a like 
amount. Don’t bother with the exhaust valves 
as they don’t come even close to the piston. 


Chevys equi; with domed pistons must be 
yg = eae flat top pistons before milling 


gp RR ETE. 
heads suchas the new Dodge Carper nd 


Heads from Cadillac, Oldsmobiles, and 
Studebaker V-8's can be milled without wor- 
rying about interference between the valves 
and pistons. However, it is necessary to grind 
a new groove for the rocker arm oil supply 
on the Cad and Olds heads. Failure to do so 
will not allow any oil to the rocker arms and 
will set your engine up for expensive repairs. 

Where heads used in conjunction with hy- 
draulic lifters are milled, on the hee he 2 
should be milled off the same amount as the 
heads, or the hydraulic lifters will not func- 
tion puget. This will not hold true where 
adjustable pushrods are installed or if the 
engine is equipped with rocker arm adjusting 
screws. 

Where pushrod length is not shortened on 
engines such as Straight 8 Buicks or Chevro- 
lets, % the amount milled from the head 








“But the radiator can’t blow up in your face again, Max, because we fixed it!” 
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with a sanding drum or mounted stone. 
Care in removing these sharp edges will 
allow compression ratios higher than would 
be possible if they were left in the head. If 
you find that pinging is too great after milling 
r cylinder heads, it may be necessary to 
Tpotall a water injection unit, retard the 





ordered with special advance curves built in 
if you so desire. 


; of spark plugs 
approximately the colder to com- 
pensate for additi heat of combustion 
which will be p 


Now that we have mentioned additional 
heat, it is important to indicate that the fins 
on high compression are not usually 
considered important for radiating heat, but 
rather for added strength and good looks! 
Raising the ye ny does not usually 
cause any more ting troubles than you 
already have. At least, we have never been 
able to trace heating to high compression ! 

Raising the compression also increases the 
mileage given you by your machine, but only 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“You gonna be able to see over curbs ?” 
ROD AND CUSTOM, June, 1953 
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announcing the... 


Make sure of getting your 
copies by subscribing . .. NOW 


16 MORE PAGES. More photos, more features. Now more than 

ever HOP UP brings you the BEST in Customs, Rods, Technical 

Articles by the leaders in these fields. 

Look at the features in the BIG, NEW June issue (on sale May 

10th) : 

1. The Inside Story on the 370 hp Studebaker engine built for Indianapolis 
including a cutaway drawing by La Tourette — 


2. Chrysler engine developments and HOP UP information by. Griff 
Borgenson and Gene Jaderquist — 


3. America's most beautiful roadster — 
. Eye catching Customs and Rods — 
. Plus articles by Navarro, California Bill and George Hill. 


Don't miss a single power packed issue. 
Avoid disappointment . . . SUBSCRIBE NOW 





























(Continued from page 61) 


if drive the car as you did previously, 

not use the extra power from every light 
or stop sign just to w how much faster 
your car is now. 

Clearance between the head of the valves 
and the spark plug electrodes is important. 
Spark plugs can be hammered shut after the 
head is milled. You can look down the spark 
plug holes after placing head in position with 
a couple of bolts. If you can see that the 
valves are going to be in line with the plug 
holes, then you'd better check carefully be- 


CAR (year and model) 


is the first step in hopping your engine, so 


go to it! 


Continued next month — step 2 
“Adding carburetion to your engine” 


CHEVROLETS Stock Compression mill 
1941-52 Std. 216” 0625 
1941-52 HiTorque 235” .0625 
1941.52 Std. 216” 125 
1941-52 HiTorque 235” 125 
1937-40 (flat top pistons installed) 125 
1937-40 (flat top pistons installed) .187 





1951-53 (?) 
64 
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“There doesn’t seem to be any obstructions” 
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hist TIME... 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES! a PE See o 
The KENZ Streamliner 4} Sp Reet fh 6 





Plus... X< CUSTOMS 4 RODS 
x> SPORTS 4 ANTIQUES 4 CLASSICS 


th SEE THEM ALL, MAY 23 thru 31, AT THE 


ANNUAL INDIANAPOLIS 
CUSTOM AUTO SHOW 




















TECHNICAL TIPS 
(Continued from Page 65) 


car (by this we're hoping you are referring 
to clearance). The year, and 
of the car has a great deal to do with 
it. The body of a car can be dropped down- 
ward until some part of the chassis comes in 
contact with a part of the body. With the 
obstruction in one way or 
the body can go farther down until something 
else prevents it from continuing. By eliminat- 
ing this, the process can go on and on until 
the body is resting on the ground. Tech. Ed. 


WLEGAL TAILLIGHTS 


I removed the taillights from their normal 
position on the rear fenders of my "41 Ford 
and put motorcycle taillights in the rear bum- 
per. The first time I drove the car I was 
stopped by an officer who said the lights were 
illegal and made me take them ‘off. He ne- 
glected to say why they are illegal. What is 


your opinion on this? 
Carl Robertson Puente, Cal. 


© There are three things that could have 
caused the officer to stop you regarding your 
taillights. These are: ii lenses may have 
ad a smaller surface area than legally al- 
lowed. tow minimum in California is three 
square inc r lens. Secondly: If your car 
is lowered 7 ally the minimum height of 
taillights from the ground may have been vio- 
lated. Thirdly : the inner surface of each lens 
may not be capable of producing a reflection. 





Tech. Ed. 
FIRST JET CAR 
(Continued from Page 21) 
What has become of it? 


Over ten thousand dollars had been invest- 
ed in the original experimental engine and 
its "36 Ford chassis and with this cost the 
hottom of the proverbial barrel had been 
reached as far as the investors were con- 
cerned. The nine months absence of the car 
had cooled the enthusiasm of those concerned 
and when the car was finally returned it was 
decided that the project should be aban- 
doned. 

At present, the chassis has heen disposed 
of so is no longer in existence. The jet engine 
is in Redding, Calif. under the care of Bob 
Spaid —one of the original designers — who 
still has hopes for installing the unit in a 
boat. 

And so when Ab Jenkins roars across the 
Bonneville Salt Flats in his gigantic, stream- 
lined, jet propelled machine he will probably 
set a speed record of some kind but his will 
not be the first jet powered car. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

(Continued from Page 5) | 
filler pipe moved inside the trunk. The engine | 
is stock but it has dual pipes. 


Some le seem to think that Meteors 
oat Uiuikathe tuo. a Gan om tee Gree 


but please be advised that we gay Fords 





Here is a photo of my °38 Ford coupe. It 
features a shaved hood and deck and the 
back end has been lowered four inches. It is 
protected front and rear by 49 Ford bumpers. 
Teardrop skirts and a Cardinal Red paint job 
complete my custom up to date. 

Bennie Nelson Seattle, Wash. | 





The hood and deck lid of my ’47 Chevrolet 
have been filled and the tailli 
plate have been set down on the per. 
also has °51 a oo rims and foglights 
ae in the gri work was done by 

T. J. Hall 7 pl gy tucky. 

The engine has hi-lift rocker arms, a Mc- 
Gurk manifold with two Rochester carbure 
tors, a Mallory coil, dual points and twin 


Lexington, Ky. 

















Accurate! 


That’s the word for HOP UP’s book, “The New 
Engines”. Written by two top automotive authors, Griff 
Borgeson, A.S.A.E., and) Eugene Jaderquist. 

The full and accurate story behind ALL the new engines, 
from inception to completion. 

If you own or plan to buy anew Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Cadillac, Lincoln, Ford 6, Buick 


Oldsmobile or Crosley, this bopk is a must! 


) 
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Read 

¢ How They are Designed 
¢ How They Compare 

¢ How to Hop Up 


Contributors to this 

great book read 

like a Who’s Who in 

the motoring world: 

Clay Smith, Ray Brown, 
Ak Miller and many others. 


By the publishers of - HOP UP 
Sold on a money back F (75. 


Guarantee. Soon to be 


on your favorite newsstand ( 


or send money direct to: 


quinn publications inc., 
530 W. Colorado, Glendale, Calif. 














THE WINNER! 
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Use the carburetor that won the 


MEXICAN ROAD RACE 


The new Navarro Duo-Duplex Manifold features progressive carburetion 
that performs smoothly at all speeds and under all conditions. Matchless 
low speed performance is attained at partly open throttle because only two 
throats are employed. Floor the throttle and you'll experience a new thrill in 


smooth, rocket-like acceleration. Provisions have been made $4550 


for automatic choke and automatic transmission linkage. 


NAVARRO RACING 5142 San Fernando Rd. 
EQUIPMENT Glendale, California 














